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“ A token from the spirit land —- 
A hallowed gift from fairy hand ; 
A withered leaf, a flower whose stem, 
Thus broke, we liken unto them. 
A rainbow hue, that now appears, 
And melts away, like hope, in tears.” 

Tue Pawnees and the Omahas were neighboring nations, 
and perpetually at war with one another. A deadly hostili- 
ty, increased by every contest, existed between them, and it 
became evident that no cessation of war could be hoped for, 
from the inextinguishable hatred of either people, unless in 
the total annihilation of one or the other, or, more probably 
of both. They were equally numerous, equally brave, 
equally cunning and cautious ; equally matched, indeed, in 
almost every respect. The advantage obtained by either 
side was most generally trifling, and the victor had but little 
to boast. Sheer exhaustion, and the necessity of a breath- 
ing spell alone, sometimes interposed to give them “a task 
of peace,” and, in a pause from hostility, to allow them to 
rebuild their broken lodges, and provide materials for suste- 
nanceandwar. The original causes of this vindictive spirit 
might not well be ascertained at the date of our story, so 
remote had been its origin. Antiquity had, in some degree, 
to each generation consecrated the strife, and given it sanc- 
tity; and one of the first lessons taught accordingly to the 
Pawnee and Omaha boy, was, to learn how to strike and 
scalp and circumvent the national enemy, and transmit the 
same vindictive lesson to his descendants in turn. 

Such was the condition of things at the period of which 
we speak. The autumn campaign was about to be begun, 
and the Pawnee Loups, before setting out upon the war path, 
held a sclemn feast and council, in order to determine upon 
the most advisable plans, and to obtain the sanction of the 
Great Spirit, as ascertained by his priests. It is useless to 
dwell, even for a moment, upon the many horrid rites which 
attended and characterized this festival. The American 
reader, with few exceptions, is familiar with the long details 
of that barbarous mummery, in which, on these occasions, 
the savages indulge; without any seeming meaning, and 
scarcely with any regular design in view. It is enough to 
say, that on this event, nothing was omitted from the festi- 
val, at all calculated, in the mind of the savage, to give it 
an air of the most imposing solemnity. The priests divined 
and predicted general success — taking care, however, as in 
the case of most other prophets, to speak in language sufli- 
ciently vague to allow of its adaptation to any circumstan- 
ces —or resting solely on those safe predictions, which com- 
monly bring about their own verification. They did not, 
however, confine themselves to prophesying the event of the 
war —they counselled the course to be pursued, and the 
plans to be adopted, and with too dictatorial a manner to be 
resisted or rejected. Among other of their predictions, they 
declared that victory should now rest with that nation who 
took and put to death the first prisoner by the fire torment— 
a favorite punishment with the Indians, as affording a trial 
of the courage and firmness of the captive. Such a predic. 
tion as this, though seemingly barbarous and cruel, was in 
reality of a tendency highly merciful, and more than any 
other measure calculated to arrest the wanton fury of war- 
fare, which is so much the characteristic of the savage. 
All unnecessary risk was avoided, and the object now with 
the Pawnees was how to obtain a captive from the enemy, 
without endangering the freedom of their own people. The 
subtlety of the Indian, notoriously great, was not long want- 
ing in a stratagem to bring about its object. They effected 
their designs, and procured their captive without loss or ex- 
posure to themselves. 

The Omahas were not unconscious or unadvised of the 
goings on of theirenemies. They too had their grand coun- 
cil, and made their preparations for the autumn war path. 
Their warriors had assembled at different points, and both 





MIS SOURI TH c CAPTIVE OF THE PAWNEE, |/ations, about the same momént, had sallied forth from their 


lodges. It was not the intention of the Pawnees to proceed 
|to extremities at the outset. With a degree of caution, 


|which to them was highly unusual, and which awakened the 


patrolling their towns and villages, making no overtures of) 
z z 5 


combat, and seemingly bent only on defending their country 
from attack. In vain, provoked beyond all patience by this 


isight of the watchful Pawnees ; daring them to combat, as- 
sailing them with all manner of reproachful taunt, and de- 
nouncing them as mere women, and degenerate from their 
ancestors. Though feeling all this sorely, and scarcely able 
to command the natural temper of the nation, the Pawnees 
still contrived to be quiet in the meanwhile, blindly relying 
‘on the prediction of their priests, and satisfied that success 
lalone lay in the counsels which they had given them. 





| The Omaha village was one of the most beautiful that 
lean be imagined, in the verge and limit of a southern coun- 
try, which boasts an almost perpetual spring. Their princi- 
pal settlement was upon a small island, embosomed in a 
broad and glassy lake, which empties into the River Platte. 
There was no approach to it but by boats, and no invader 
could make his appearance within gunshot, without being at 
jonce perceptible from all parts of the secluded and quiet is]- 
and. There every thing wore the smooth and soothing fea- 
tures of a perpetual summer. The flowers were lengthened 
in life and strengthened with odor, and the breeze from the 


broad prairies in crossing over the little Jake, lost ail its 
jsharpness and rigor, and retained only its balm and sweet- 


ness. 


from the enemy’s country, and the great and unalloyed se- 
curity, which in all their wars it had heretofore enjoyed, had 
served to make the Omahas relax somewhat in the vigilance 
with which, at one time, they had been accustomed to guard 
and watch over so exquisite a spot. Buta few warriors, 
priucipally infirm, remained on the island, the residue being 








ing, and another in defending the sustenance and provisions 
of their community. If the cunning Pawnees did not ex- 
actly know of this fact, they at least suspected it; and 
while the great body of their warriors contrived to keep in 
check and exercise the unconscious Omahas, a small but se- 
jlected band had been despatched by a circuitous route, with 
the daring intention of making a descent upon the defence- 





condition, in order to secure for their nation the full benefit 
of the prediction of their prophets. 

There was among the Omaha warriors, a youth scarcely 
attained to manhood, than whom a braver or more daring 
man, the nation did not possess. 
been often engaged in conflict, and had acquired a name 
among his tribe, which placed him among the foremost in 
war, and won for him the respect of the most aged in the 
solemn deliberations of the council. Brave though he was, 
however, and stern and terrible among his enemies, the 
young Enemoya was not insensible to the tender passion 
He had already told his Jove to the gentle Missouri, the love- 
liest and liveliest maiden of his tribe, and upon his return 
from the present expedition, she was to leave her own and 
take up her abode in the lodge of Enemoya. 





Many were the thoughts of Enemoya, while, day after} 
. ‘ . | 
day, he watched, without any prospect of action, the motion| 


of the Pawnees, on the subject of his love, and of the hour 
of his return, of the spoils he would bear home as a tro- 
phy of his victory and a pledge of his affections, and of the 
happiness which would make all his life before him, like the 
flower of the prairie that expands its leaves during the day 
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| surprise of their opponents, they contented themselves with} 


shyness, did the young braves of the Omahas sally forth in|| 


The secluded character of this situation —its remoteness 


either out on the war path, or engaged in the sports of the}| 
chase —it being the custom, arising from the necessity of'|| 
the thing, thus to employ one portion of the people in procur-| 


less village, and taking a captive, no matter of what sex or|| 


Though young, he had| 
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|up nor allows to escape. He dreamed, as the young heart 
||always dreams when love is the subject ; and in his dream- 
|ings he grew impatient of the war, which kept him from the 
'maid of his bosom, and gave him no spoils to take home to 


||her- Finding it impossible to provoke a fight, the Omahas 
began to direct their attention to the sports of the forest, and 
||contenting themselves with throwing, in the manner of their 
j;enemies, a line of observation and guard between the as- 
||sailable points of their country and the usual war paths of 
|the Pawnees, the one half of them set seriously to work to 
add to the stock of venison which was to supply their nation. 
|| Not so with Enemoya. Denied to come to battle with his 
|jenemies, he forebore to join in the chase, but taking his arms 
along with him, he stole away from his associates, and took 
||the path back to the little island and the beautiful Missouri. 
\To the lightfooted warrior, pursuing the direct course, the 
|journey was not long in consummation ; and in the course 
lof a few days, we find him on the borders of the placid lake, 
|which lay like a slumbering and glad spirit, unmoved and 
‘untroubled, before him. He paused but for an instant to 
|take from the branch on which it hung, the clear and yellow 
jgourd, and to drink from the sweet waters; then stepping 
into the light “dug-out,” or canve, which stood ready on its 
jmargin, he struck out the paddle alternately upon either side, 
|| and it shot rapidly towards the island. Enemoya did not 
||remark any peculiarity in the village while crossing; for 
\|his mind was filled with that dreamy contemplation, which 
|directed only to and absorbed in but one subject, effectually 
\jexcladed and shut out every other; but as he approached, 
\|and when his barque struck the smooth and silvery beach, 
jhe became conscious of an unusual degree of quietude and 
||gloom, for which he knew not how to account. There were 
but few persons to be seen, and their looks were downcast 
and grave in the extreme, and indicative of some terrible 
disaster. He soon learned the worst from those he encoun- 
ijtered. The Pawnees, in a strong body, had unexpectedly 
made a descent upon them, and after putting to death the 
few who continued to resist, had borne off as captives several 
of their maidens, among whom the horror-strickeu Enemo- 
After a moment of 
stupid desolation, he rushed to the point of land whence the 
descent was made, hurriedly inquired into its several partie- 
jjulars, learned the course taken by the ravishers, and with- 
||out hesitation set off in the hopeless pursuit. 

The headlong Enemoya went on without other delay than 
|| was necessary to discern the tracks left behind by the de- 
||parting enemy. Under any other lighter circumstances the 
||free step of Enemoya would have made him fearful as a 
| pursuer, but an added facility and lightness of foot grew out 
jof the fury and the frenzy of his heart. Passion and despair 
|seemed to have provided him wings, and he evidenily gained 
upon his enemy. Every step he took freshened their tracks 
to his eye, and new hopes were aroused and multiplied in 
his heart. At midnight of the second day of his pursuit he 
came suddenly, (and by a bend made by a broad river sioot- 
ling obliquely from his path, which had heretofore run beside 
it,) upon the blaze of a large camp-fire. Such a prospect 
would have cheered the white man, but it had no such effect 
upon the Indian. He knew that the enemy for whom he 
sought would raise no such beacon for his guidance ; but he 
hesitated not to approach the fire, around which a group of 
white men were seated, partaking of a rude repast, which 
they had just prepared. The savage was not ignorant of 
the civilized; and the intercourse of Enemoya with the fur 
traders, in which business his nation largely dealt, had even 
given him some knowledge of the language. They started 
to their arms, and demanded his business. It was soon re- 
vealed, and with a degree of warmth and passion, which, 
las it was supposed to be uncommon with the Indian charac- 
ter, surprised them, they heard his story, and immediately 
gave him intelligence of the party which he pursued. They 
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lya heard the name of his Missouri. 

















for the reception of the sunshine, which at evening it shuts 


were a party of settlers from Kentucky, who had drawn 
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ests round, a dwelling for you and your children, and your 
children’s children, as it is with you white men the way 
always to do, remember the Omaha, and call the nation you 
enjoy after the beautiful Missouri. For me, I shall go over 
the great lakes, and hunt the buffalo in the black prairies of 
the west, till the Great Spirit shall send for me to dwell once 
more among the people of the tribe.” 

The squatter gave the promise he required, and the coun- 
try thus granied by Enemoya, is even to this day called 
“ Missouri,” after the beautiful maiden of Omaha. —N. Y. 
Mirror. 


chief of the Pawnees heard him out with great gravity and 
the most respectful attention, but told him calmly and delib- 
erately that there could be no trade—that the fate of the 
Pawnees or Omahas depended upon her life, and that he 
had, with his warriors, taken a long journey to get her into 
his power ; that no price could tempt him to forego his hold, 
and that in a few hours the captive would undergo the fiery 
torture. " 

While speaking, the young and passionate Enemoya had 
approached his beloved Missouri. Her head had been cast 
down, but upon his approach, she looked up and fixed a 
long, fond, and earnest gaze upon him, with an entreating 
and pleading expression which almost maddened him. Yet, 
without violating the privilege afforded by his flag of truce, 
he could not approach or speak to her. Impatiently did 
he await the final determination of the Pawnee, length- 
ened out, as it was, by the figurative and glowing language 
which he employed ; but when the final resolve fell upon the 
ears of Missouri, she rushed from between the two warriors, 
who had relaxed in their hold upon her, and endéavored to 
throw herself into the arms of her lover; but her captors 
were not idle, and before she could effect her object, a blow 
from the arm of one of them precipitated her to the earth. 
In a moment, the work of death had begun. The conference 
was broken off, and the hatchet of Enemoya had been driven 
deep into the skull of the brutal chief who had strack his 
betrothed. The Indians were taken by surprise, and did not 
offer a very ready resistance. A second blow from the 
young warrior, and he had struck from his way the only 
opponent between himself and Missouri, and he was now 
rushing towards the maiden, when the leader of the Pawnees, 
with whom the conference had been held, threw himself: be- 
tween them, and grappling Enemoya, they fell together to 
the earth. Their grasp was taken closely around the bodies 
of one another, and the chief effort of both was to get hold 
of and employ the short broad knife which each wore in his 
belt. This task was not so easy, and in the meanwhile, the 
struggle was one rather of fatigue than danger. These em- 
ployed, the rest were not idle. The Kentuckian made his 
retreat to a neighboring tree, the click of his rifle was the 
signal to the rest of his party, and before the Pawnees had 
dreamt of the presence of so numerous an enemy, several of 
them had bit the dust. The squatters rushed on with their 
knives, exhibiting too large a force for opposition, and the 
enemy fled ; all but one, who, after the hesitation of a mo- 
ment, with a look of concentrated and contested anger and 
triumph, leapt through the thicket which lay between him- 
self and where their chief and Enemoya were still vainly 
struggling, and seizing the still bound maiden with one 
hand, he struck his hatchet deep into her brain, then, with- 
out pausing to extricate it, and before the deed might be re- 
venged with a howl, betwixt a shout of victory and derision, 
he rejoined his party. Enemoya beheld the blow, and sought 
to release himself, but without success ; and turning his eyes, 
as it were, unconsciously, to where the bleeding and insen- 
sible form of the young maiden lay stretched out before him, 
he stood at the mercy of his enemy, who had drawn his 
knife, and with hand uplifted, was about to plunge it into 
his bosom ; but before he could do so, the stroke of the rifle 
from one of the squatters prostrated him, and determined 
the struggle. But the hope of our warrior was blighted, 
and he moved along asa shadow. He returned with the 
squatters, and they reached with him the quiet lake and the 
beautiful island ; yet he but came to hear of new disasters. 
The relaxed discipline and weakened force of the Omaha 
warriors, opposed to that of the Pawnees, added to the en- 
couraging account of the success of the party, sent for the 
purpose of taking their captive, had emboldened them to an 
attack, which, conducted with skill, caution, and spirit, had 
terminated in the total defeat of the former, and the slaugh- 
ter of the best of their warriors. 

« We will build our cabins here,” said the head man of the 
squatters, “by this quiet lake, and on these verdant mead- 
ows. Here will we make an abode.” 

“ But this is the abode of my people, brother; here is the 
wigwam of Enemoya, and this is the dwelling I had built up 
for the hope of my heart, the gentle Missouri.” 

“Your people are destroyed, and have no dwelling, Ene- 
moya; and Missouri is a fair-spirit in the heavens. You 
are a brave and a good youth— be with us, and dwell with 
our people, and here will we live together.” 

“No,” said the Omaha, “my people are indeed no more, 
but I can mix with no other, Be yours the fair island and 
the quiet lake, and when you have made it, and all the for- 


stakes, and were now on the look out for a new whereabout, | 
in which they might re-plant them. They were a hardy set 
of adventurers, and as they sat around their blazing fires, 
while their wives were preparing their repasts, the young 
warrior, for the first time, conceived the idea of craving 
their co-operation in the rescue of the fair Missouri. Such 
leagues were not unfrequent between the settlers and the 
proprietors, and in this way, in most cases, as in the history 
of the downfall of the Roman empire, those who came as 
allies remajned as conquerors. Having, by joint effort, de- 
stroyed one tribe, it was no difficult matter for the auxiliaries 
to turn upon those they had saccored, and in their weakened 
condition, as little difficult to overpower them. This, in- 
deed, is in most part, the history of American sway in the 
valley of the Mississippi. The squatters heard his prayer 
with attention, and found their account in it. They deter- 
mined to assist him, and making a hasty but hearty supper, 
they somewhat varied their original line of march, and join- 
ed in the pursuit. 

It was not long before the pursuers came upon the certain 
and sure signs of the enemy. The eye of Enemoya soon 
perceived, and his quick and awakened spirit did not delay 
in pointing them out. He knew the country, its bearings 
and character, and taking them toaturn by which they 
might head the waters of a creek which ran across their 
path, he gained greatly upon the Pawnees. They came 
upon them suddenly and unexpectedly, but the Pawnees 
were watriors too good to suffer total surprise. They had 
put out their sentries, and, though not dreaming of assault, 
were not unprepared to encounter it. They were sitting 
upon the ground, not in a group. but scattered here and 
there, at a few paces from one another. Some lay beneath 
a tree, others in the long matted grass of the prairies, and a 
few were entirely uncovered to the eye of the pursuers. The 
Indian maiden lay bound betwixt two of the most powerful 
of the marauders—her hair dishevelled, her face unmoved 
but anxious, and her demeanor that of the captive who felt 
all her misfortune, yet knew how to bear it. It was a sight 
that did not permit of asingle moment’s consideration with 
the young Enemoya. With a single bound and uplifted 
hatchet, he leapt forward from the covert in which his party 
had concealed themselves, and by thus exposing his person, 
destroyed the chances of a surprise. He beheld his error 
when too late to amend it. The Pawnees leapt to their 
arms, and, the warrior, in the shelter of a tree which secured 
his person from their rifles, had leisure to repent of his rash- 
ness, so unlike the Indian, and so injurious to the prospect 
of success. But this was not his sole danger. On the first 
exhibition of his person, the two savages, to whom the Cus- 
tody of the maiden was given, seized her by her long hair, 
and raising their knives to her bosom, prepared on the first 
attack to put an end to her life. It was this that arrested 
the arm of Enemoya, and subdued a spirit that had never 
before quailed, and seldom hesitated. It was now necessary 
to take counsel, and he regained the shelter in which, as yet 
concealed, lay his white allies. In number they exceeded 
the force of the Pawnees, and could easily have destroyed 
them. This was, indeed, the first impulse; but from the 
fiendish cunning of the foe, they were taught to fear and 
feel that the signal of strife would be that of death to the 
fair Indian. The squatters were men of daring, but they 
were also men of experience ; and while they held boldness 
and confidence as primary requisites in the character of the 
warrior, they felt that rashness and precipitance would undo 
and ruin every thing. Accordingly, having deliberated 
among themselves, it was determined that two of the squat- 
ters, in company with Enemoya, should appear, and tender 
the flag of truce, a white handkerchief, attached to a willow, 
which the Indians had by this time learned to respect ; to 
see upon what terms they could procure the freedom of the 
maiden. At their appearance the Indians emerged from 
their several places of repose and shelter, and advanced to 
meet them, with no more signs of civility, however, than 
were absolutely necessary to avoid the appearance of attack. 
The squatter undertook to be spokesman, and, in a way, 
accommodated his language to the understanding of the 

-Pawnees ; by a liberal sprinkling of words from theirs, he 
sought to make his business understood. He told them of 
their captive, and of the folly of keeping her for their tor. 
ture, which was of no use, when they might make her a 
subject of speculation. He concluded by making proposals 
to purchase her for himself, offering arms, knives, and such 
other objects of use with the Indian, which, as a sometime 
qrader among them, he knew would be in demand. The 



















TREES AND FLOWERS APPROPRIATE TO PLACES OF INTER- 
ment. — At all periods, among every nation, flowers and 
certain trees seem to have been consecrated to the dead. 
The Romans planted the wild vine and box around their 
tombs. The wealthy assigned a beauteous garden to their 
departed favorites, as in the instances of Augustus and Me- 
cenas. Not only did they suspend garlands over their 
tombs, but scattered flowers around them. The same cus- 
tom prevailed among the Grecians, who considered all pur- 
ple and white flowers acceptable to the dead. The Thessa- 
lians strewed the grave of Achilles with the immortal 
amaranth and lilies. Electra compjains that the tomb ot 
Agamemnon received no myrtle-boughs ; in short, instances 
of this practice are every where to be. found. Among the 
Chinese, to the present day, the cypress and the fir shade 
their cemeteries ; the former tree, an attribate of Pluto, was 
ever considered funereal, hence called feralis ; and the feralia 
ere festivals in honor of the dead, observed by the Romans. 
Varro pretends ‘that the cypress was called funeral from 
funus, as it emitted an antiseptic aroma. Pliny and others 
affirm that it typified the dead, from its never shooting out 
sprouts when the trunk was cut down. At any rate, to this 
hour it is planted in burying-grounds in every civilized 
country. — Curiosities of Medical Experience 





















































THE CROCODILE, 

As to the Crocodile, it is so exclusively and peculiarly 
Egyptian, that it may be denominated the creature of Egypt. 
Hence, on ancient coins, that country was often symbolized 
by the crocodile and the palm. Having, myself, no. great 
liking to the crocodile from all that I had heard of the ani- 
mal, I was not very much gratified to learn, as we were 
going up the Nile and had ‘arrived opposite to the town of 
Crocodilopolis, that there were about fifty of them on an 
island a little ahead of our boat, Jying basking in the sun. 
I was familiar from a residence in India, with the alligator, 
and knew it to be of a most ferocious temper, not hesitating 
to seize upon a man who was so unfortunate as to fall into 
the water, and devour him without ceremony. These ani- 
mals are kept by some of the princes in Hindostan, asa 
means of preventing desertion by the soldiers stationed on 
garrison in the forts of that country. For this purpose they 
are suffered to remain in the ditches which surround the 
fortress ;—so that, should the wretch wishing to desert, 
succeed either by bribery or the force of fellow feeling, in 
passing the sentry at the gate, he may find, on attempting 
to swim the ditch beyond, a sort of sentry not to be bribed 
or wheedled. Remembering this, and supposing the croco- 
dile to be a similar sort of a creature, or even more formida- 
ble, it is not surprising that the announcement that we were 
presently to pass close by fifty of them, should occasion me 
some very unpleasant feeling. I felt in fact a tremor creep- 
ing over me ; but to be prepared for the worst, I went below 
and got my double barrelled Joe Manton fowling piece, and 
returned to the deck with the.gun in mydhand. The captain 
of the boat, seeing this, smiled and said, “‘ What, are you 
afraid?” I replied “that I was not exactly afraid, but 
thought it best at all times to be prepared against danger.” 
“Poh!” said he “ put aside your gun, I never saw so timid 
aman of your size before.” It was early in the morning, 
and there was but little breeze on the river. We approached 
with muffled oars and in profound silence. There lay the 
crocodiles, asleep upon the sand. As the boat approached 
them, I held my breath in anxious suspense, watching the 
effect when they should discover who was near them. But 
no sooner did the prow touch the sand, than in an instant, 
in the twinkling of an eye, they all rushed into the®water 
and disappeared beneath its stream. The captain now turn- 
ed to mend said, “I hope you are not afraid now.” On 
further inquiry, I discovered why my apprehensions excited 
so much mirth. The crocodile, is in fact, the most harmless 
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of animals, as perfectly so as a pigeon or a dove. The 
women on the banks of the Nile came down to the river 
with jars, which they filled with its water; and in order to 
get it as clear as possible, they wade out from the banks 
into the stream as far as they can go, sometimes quite up to 
their necks, and often bring their children with them. While 
both women and children were thus in the water, I have 
frequently seen the crocodiles swimming very near them, 

_ but their presence excited not the least fear in either. The 
impression is universal, that they are perfectly harmless. 
How they might behave if attacked and wounded, I will not 
say. Perhaps it might then be very formidable; but while 
undisturbed, it is quite peaceful and avoids man. It seems, 
in fact, to be a cold blooded creature, like the turtle, and 
feeds on worms and rvots. 

There is one circumstance respecting this animal, alluded 
to in the classics, I think by Juvenal. There existed a long 
feud between the Tentarites, or the inhabitants of Tentara, 
and the inhabitants of Crocodilopolis, both cities on the Nile ; 
and the question which divided them was, whether the croco- 
dile was to be worshipped as a god or not; the one party 
affirming, the other denying. . At length they came toa phy- 
sical mode of settling the controversy. Ona certain day, 
the one party appearing riding on the back of crocodiles, 
whom it appeared they had trained to war, and thus ap- 
proaching their enemies, dared them tothe combat. This 
statement was, for a long time, doubted as a fable; nor do I 
pronounce it a fact ; but I say that this account is not incom- 
patible with the quiet and tractable nature of the crocodile. 

In conclusion, I will merely add that I once had the satis- 
faction of a discussion with Cuvier and Geoffry de Sentillare, 
two distinguished naturalists and osteologists, on the ques- 
tion whether the crocodile and the alligator were, in fact, 
but varieties of the same animal. The heads of both ani- 
mals were produced and compared, when the difference at 
once became apparent. The head of the alligator showed 
from its structure vast sttength in the jaw, which was in all 
respects adapted to a beast of prey; while that of the croco- 
dile, on the contrary, was wholly weak and inefficient. The 
habits of the two creatures may be deduced from their or- 
ganization. Here, then, was an osteological proof of the 
correctness of what I have stated as the fruit of my own 
observation, and also of that of the classical allusions to the 
crocodile ; on which I may be permitted to remark, that the 
further we extend our investigations, the more we see reason 
to resume our confidence in many assertions of the ancient 
writers, the truth of which we had at first distrusted. 
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From the Baltiinore American Museum. 


BOHEMIAN LITERATURE, 


[conTInuED.] 

Anotuer of the restorers of Bohemian literature is An- 
tonin Puchmayer, who was burn in Teyn on the 17th of 
January, 1769. Besides editing a large collection of poems, 
he rendered essential service to learning by his philological 
labors, and added to the literary treasures of his country by 
the translation of valuable works from the French and Ger- 
man. He was a minister at Radnice, and his purity of life 
gave a weighty sanction to his religious inculcations from 
the sacred desk. 

Besides a knowledge of the ancient languages, and of 
French, German and Italian, he was intimately acquainted 
with the Russian; and had written a grammar of that lan- 
guage dedicated to the empress mother, which was very fa- 
vorably received. The empress, as an acknowledgement of 
its value, sent him a diamond ring, but the author had ceas- 
ed to exist before it arrived. 

His ode on Zizka is very spirited —but though an admirer 
of the protestant chieftain, he does not scruple to brand with 
infamy, the horrors and cruelties which he committed and 
which “turned to evil all his good.” It becomes Christians 
of the present day, in reviewing the errors and wrongs of 





their warmest affections. 
the most useful of his works. 

M. Zdirad Polak was born in Zasmuky in 1788. 
though devoted from his youth to military studies and pur- 
suits, he has also cultivated the acquaintance of the Muses, 
and produced some of the most exquisite poetry in the lan- 
As adjutant to Baron Kollar, he twice accompanied 
the Austrian troops to Italy, and while in Naples laid the 
foundation of Cesta do Italie, which was-given to the public 
in 1820. 

His Wzesnost prjrody — Sublimities of Nature —is one of, 
the best volumes from the Bohemian press, and gives evi- 
dence of his, possessing the most delicate sensibility to the 
sublime and beautiful in the works of nature. 

His “ Kraska Kwetoslaw,” and the reply of that warrior 
to his mistress, are energetic and martial, and at times stir- 
ring as the notes of the bugle. 


guage. 





A patriot’s victory may be ; 

When armed, Bohemia !— arm’d for thee. 
(O laurels on thy bidding wait, 

To crown thee for eternity !) 


Thy voice, re-echoed o’er the land, 
Wakes all Bohemia at thy name ; 
And every heart and every hand 
Are quicken’d by the living flame 
Of courage — but what lust of fame 
What mad ambition lur’d our foes! 
We came — we look’d — our hero then 
Summon’d his bands of chosen men, 
And as the storm the surge-surf blows, 
We scatter’d all their might again, 


Still Zatetz’s plains are bleak and bare, 
Still towers old Brodsky’s mountain dell, 
Where, as the greyhound drives the hare, 
Thou, with thy Tabrites didst compel 
All— all to fly — but those who fell : 
Proud Praga looks on Zizkow’s hill, 
Still pleas’d that hallow’d spot to see, 
Where Zizka leagued with victory — 
And dreams play’d round Bohemia still, 
The dreams of peace and liberty. 4 


Then Germany, who felt the shame 
Of Swabia’s daring enterprise, 
And that our Hus — Bohemia’s fame — 
Had been the bloody sacrifice ; 
There, where the Rhine so swiftly flies, 
Riiis’d up her flag — thou Saxon mound, 
Ye Austrian hills, now witness bear, 
How, towering o’er each mountain there, 
Bohemia’s lion roar’d around, 
Bohemia’s banner flapped the air. 


Thou hast a glorious triumph then, 
When midst a whole world’s envying, 
In victory’s loud and joyous train, 
Thou didst thy golden booty bring, 
And on Bohemia’s altars fling : 
How loudly was the welcome pour’d 
From every patriot Ceskian tongue! 
Man — child — youth — maiden ~ woman flung, 
To thee, thy country’s son ador’d, 
The wreaths their busy hands had strung. 


Why didstthou dip that sacred wreath, 
O Zizka! in thy brother’s blood ? 
Why bow thee from thy height — beneath, 
And turn to evil all thy good ? 
Why didst thou loose thy savage brood 
On monks and nobles — in thy rage 
Give reins to riot — overthrow 
Castles and towers — and deaf to wo, 
Whelin all — and rear o’erall a stage, 
Where error and where crime might grow. 


Joseph Jungmann was born at Hudlice, in 1773, and was 
educated at the University of Prague, where he was distin- 
guished for the amenity of his manners and his diligent at- 
tention to study. Having attracted attention by his poetical 
and prior works, especially a translation of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, which is allowed to be the best made in any for- 
eign language, he was appointed professor of poetry and 
oratory, in the Academical Gymnasium of Prague. His 
urbane and parental deportment to the students calls forth 
His Chrestomathia is, perhaps, 


KRASKA TO KWETOSLAW. 


Yes! let me wander by that flower-bank’d stream 
Which pours its fountains out by Praga’s wall. 

Go! toil for honor inthe fields of fame : 
Fame — all Bohemia wakens at its tall. 

Where my young days pass’d by du blissful thought 
Is now a dreary solitude to me ; 

The scenes which peace and love and beauty brought 
Are darkness all — because estranged from thee. ‘ 


which they have been severally guilty, to avoid recrimina- 
tions ; and charging what is past to the darkness of the age, 
act agreeably to the enlightenment of the present time by 
indulging sentiments of liberality and charity towards each 
other. We give an extract from the Ode. 


Zizxa ! Bokemia’s chief — arise! 


Of martyred Hus th’ avenger thou ! : 

Thou hast o’erwhelm’d thine enemies Thou wert an ever-sparkling light — but now 
In the fierce battle-field, and now Art a pale meteor trembling in the sky : 
They perish in the dust below. I see thy name carved on the maple’s bough, 





And the whole world has seen how great Or by the moon’s gold cycle writ on high ; 








. 


There do my loud sighs wed them to the wind, 
And harps olian in the grotto play ; 

Be present to my eyes — as tomy mind — 
Hither again — O hither bend thy way. 


»Midst the dark foliage in the full moon’s light 
Thou didst first fan the fire of holiest love ; 
There did my pure lips pledge their early plight, 
While listening nightingales' were group’d above. 
Hear, (saidst thou) hear my words, thou blue-bright heaven ; 
Hear thein, thou moon! whom yon fair stars attend : 
And if I leave thee — curs’d and unforgiven, 
Let poison with each breeze, each breathing blend. 


O thou wilt see, bewitching, blinding maids, 
Maids who o’er youth’s fond dreams supremefy reign ; 
And thou wilt then forget Behemia’s shades, 
And thou wilt wear affections foreign chain. 
Those ringlet-tresses — those black, beaming eyes 
I know they will intoxicate — [I know 
How they will dazzle — while thy Kraska flies 
Fading and fading more — and dwelis with wo. 


I hear the rattling troop —I feel the earth 
Is shaking ’neath the chargers — so begone:! 
[ hear the drum’s loud rolling, and the mirth 
Of battle-loving heroes. Kwetoslaw, on! 
On to the banner! Yet one kiss, thou bold 
Heart chosen man — Fame calls thee — no delay ; 
Take the sharp steel — ’tis glittering in its hold ; 
Thy Kraska’s hand shall bind it — now away ! 


Now battle like a Ceskian — and success, 
Success walk still unwearied at thy side, 
Courageous but discreet. Yet forward press, 
As cataracts adown the mountain side. 
The kiss | gave thee now, 0 let it burn 
Like sacred fire upon thy lips, until 
To thine enraptur’d maid thou shalt return, 
And godlike thoughts her widening bosom fill. 


od 








































































KWETOSLAW TO KRASKA. 


My country calls me, Kraska! dry thine eyes, 
Disturb not with thy tears youth’s quiet flow ; 
Rend not my heart — nor chill thine own with sighs, 
Thy rosy cheeks are mantied o’er with snow — 
Weep not because thy Ceskian leaves thee — No! 
The mighty lion on the flag unfurl’d, 
Roars with loud voice, and bids the, warriors go — 
Wealth, heart, and blood — our country — and the world. 


How sweet and silent were our early days, 
Gliding like meadow streamlets soft and still ; 
Enjoyment threw o’er every hour its rays, 
Anxious, life’s cup with flowing bliss to fill. 
But soon —.too soon — that bliss has been o’ercast, 
Which made me the world’s envy ; now the frost, 
The silver frost of sorrow makes a waste 
Of my once glowing spirit — all is lost. 


Yet I will prize thy love — the love I’ve sworn, 
That love shall lead through immortality. 

Think not that white arm’d maidens’ smile or scorn, 
Can for an instant lure my thoughts from thee. 

No dimples, howsoever lovely — grace, 
Howe’er majestic — pearly teeth in rows — 

Mouth breathing sweets — Can these efface 
Thy memory? Never !— or thy sway oppose ? 


In the night’s silence — at the twilight’s dawn, 
Whene’er I gird my sabre to my side — 
When eve around the hills her clouds has drawn — 
Then, always, shall I think of thee, and glide 
In fancy to thy presence, midst the.roar 
Of cannons, and the flash of swords, and hiss 
Of bullets ;— while like seeds of thistles o’er 
Torn limbs fly by — thy love shall be my bliss. 


Should I return to our Bohemian land, 
When the blest trump of peace is heard again, 
What bliss — what bliss supreme to take thy hand ! 
How will my spirit thrill with rapture then ! 
Thy rosy lips my eager lips shall press, 
My arms around thy smiling form shall be ; 
Thine eyes — thy cheeks — the kiss of Jove shall bless ; 
O ! the unutterable extacy ! 
Hark! hark ! the trumpet’s call — the banner flies 
High flapping in the wind — our lions shake 
Their grisly manes. ‘Thou maid of Paradise, 
Come hither, come, thy hero’s sabre take, 
And gird it on — and bless him — and one kiss, 
One kiss, and then — and then, what words can tell 
My thoughts ! — thou joy, hope, peace, song, love, and bliss — an 
My more than heaven — farewell — farewell — farewell ! ‘a 
John Kollar was born at Prague, and is sow an ecclesias- 
tic at Pesthin Hungary. He is the Bohemian Petrarch, and 
has written almost as many sonnets as the distinguished 
Italian. His poetry, however, is not upon amatory subjects 
alone —it is more frequently the outpouring of a heart im- 
bued with patriotism, over the rains of his father land. 
Weneslaus Hanka was born at Horenowes in 1791." He 
was the son of a farmer, who employed him in tending hie 
sheep upon the mountains. This occupation engaged hime 
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during the greater part of the year, and allowed him the 
winter time only for the acquisition of learning. Discover- 
ing great strength of mind, and making rapid proficiency in 
the studies to which his attention was directed, at the village 
school, he was placed at the age of sixteen under the care of 
an eminent teacher at Koniggratz. From Koniggratz he 
went to the University of Prague, and after completing his 
collegiate course, studied law at Vienna. Having been ac- 
customed to composition in early life, he attracted the notice 
of many litterateurs and especially Dobrowsky.. But the dis- 
zovery of the Kralodworsky manuscripts extended his repu- 
tation, both at home and abroad, more than any or all his 
pieces, and the estimation in which he was held was farther 
increased by the publication of his Starobyla Skladanie. 
He has been honored with the present of a gold medal from 
the Russian Academy, and received many marks of favor 
from the late Emperor Alexander. We give his Casto 
zamysleny, because it is the shortest of his poems that we 
i} have, 

When slumbering I found me 

Within the deep grove, 


Sweet dreams gather’d round me, 
Of thee, mine own love! 


eS + Qomtamaern 


I saw thee before me, 
All blooming as spring ; 
Thy smiles beaming o’er me — 
A joy-giving thing. 
Thy cheeks, they were glowing 
With blushes all bright ; 
eT Thine eyes, they were flowing 
f With love and delight. 
i 
iy What bliss kindled through me, 
Thy hand when I prest ; 
Thy lips smiling to me, 
Said, Lov’d one! be blest! 
Yes! then thou wert seated — 
Thy lips bore my kiss ; 
Thy kisses repeated 
The rapture of bliss. 
Of blessings, best blessing ! 
O joy! while I deem 
ae My lips thine are pressing --- 
O joy ! -—’T was a dream. 


Sophia Jandowa was born near Prague. She was the 
daughter of a teacher who bestowed much care upon her 
a, education, and had the satisfaction of seeing his love and 
attention repaid by the diligence and proficiency of his child 
i and pupil. Her articles which appeared in the periodicals 

ft won her the admiration of the public in general, and of the 
opposite sex in particular. Since blessing with her hand 
one of the many who were her suitors, she has so complete- 
ly merged the authoress in the mother, that she seldom 
sweeps the dust from her lyre. 


+ Sd 


THE AWAKENED MAID. 


ty Tur stars in heaven’s gray azure disappear — 

The morning-lingerer shakes his trembling beams — 
All, all is silent —, all but chanticleer ; 

And [ am roused from solitary dreams. 


. 
Upon the flowers is hung the sparkling dew -— 
I look abroad — the passing and the past 
Hours of existence I retrace anew, 
And waft deep sighs across the barren waste. 


Some gloomy fate o’ershades me -- heaviness 
Weighs down my heart, and sorrow flows in tears, 
And fear outpours its vials of distress — 
And yet I know no cause of guilt —or fears. 


I have no conscience smitings, but I see 
Where’er [ turn, the self-same piercing eye — 
Once, only once I looked on steadily, 
Then turned me from the shade that flitted by. 


Cone, golden dream — come cradle in thy arms 
My overburdened heart, and kindly keep 

My soul from all these wakings — these alarms ; 
Come, golden dream -—- come, tranquillizing sleep. 


* O go not back, sweet maid! for many a night —- 
Yes! many a night, these dreams shall visit thee ; 

Shapes d thy windows flit at morning light — 
Give thy sighs — and love thy prize shall be.” 


Paul Joseph Safsrik was born in 1795, at Prague. He is 
a professor in the gymnasium of Neusatz, in Slavonia. Be- 
sides his history of the language and [iteratare of Slavonia, 
he has written many poems of an elevated character. We 
would present the reader with a few extracts from his Old- 
rich and Bozena, a tale of great beauty, but we have not 


space. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Ever since the discovery of this continent by Columbus, 
the world has been filled with the most vague and dreary 
surmises as to its ancient history. The fact that a race of 
human beings were found here, was of itself but little less 
astonishing to the inhabitants of Europe, than the discove 
of a land which all but the intrepid navigator believed h 
no existence. From the happening of these events, which 
filled the old world with wonder, to the present time, the 
researches of the learned, the speculations of philosophers, 
the imaginations of the fanciful, and the inventions of the 
ingenious, have been busy in endeavoring to penetrate the 
obscurity which surrounds the origin and early history of 
the aborigines of this country. But after all the labor, the 
learning and ingenuity that has been bestowed upon this 
subject, we never have, and the probability is that we never 
shall, approach nearer to the exact truth than mere probable 
conjecture. The fact that the natives were entirely ignorant 
of letters and science, that they had neither monuments nor 
historical records, nor traditions, that would give any light 
on the subject of their origin, seemed to afford strong evi- 
dence that they had always been in a savage state, and were 
descended from barbarians like themselves. Yet there 
were many traits in the Indian character which, showed that 
their veins were filled with the blood of a noble and brave 
ancestry. 

But be the origin of the American Indian what it may, 
there is another point upon which we can approach beyond 
conjecture. It has long been supposed that this country 
was once inhabited by people infinitely superior in point of 
intellectual endowments to the present race of savages. 
The ruins of ancient mounds and fortifications which have 
been discovered in different parts of the country, gave 
abundant reason to believe that it had been in the possession 
of a people who had an extensive knowledge of the arts and 
sciences. This belief has been fully confirmed by the won- 
derful discoveries which have recently been made in Ameri- 
can Antiquities. The last number of the Foreign Quarterly 
contains the review of three different-works lately published 
upon this subject, and pronounces the antiquarian discove- 
ries made in Mexico and New Spain, to be equal in interest 
and importance to those made in Egypt, by Rossellini and 
Champollion. It says, “there exist the monuments of a 
highly civilized people who preceded the Mexicans, as stu- 
pendous, as tasteful, as wonderful, as those of Egypt.” This 
is surely taking very high ground in reference to American 
antiquities; yet the facts appear fully to warrant the as- 
sumption. Our space will only permit us briefly to allude 
to a few of the exceedingly interesting and wonderful devel- 
opments upon this subject. 

In many parts of the Mexican Territories and New Spain, 
pyramids have been found to exist, not inferior to the Egyp- 
tian, and some of them of a larger base and composed of 
equally permanent materials. Vestiges of noble architecture 
and sculpture are visible at Cholula, Otumba, Oxica, and 
other places. The mountain of Tescoca, is nearly covered 
with ruins of ancient buildings. The ancient town of Pa- 
lanque exhibits not only excellent workmanship in the tem. 
ples, private houses and baths, but a boldness of design in 
the architects as well as skill in the execution. In the sanc- 
tuaries are found sculptured representations of idols which 
resemble the most ancient gods of Egypt and Syria; plani- 
spheres and zodiacs which exhibit a superior astronomical 
and chronological system to that which was possessed by the 
Egyptians. At Mitlau there exist the remains of a palace, 
the architecture of which is said to be marked with features 
of stately grandeur and melancholy beauty. Roads too, are 
found, artificially constructed like the Roman military roads, 
of large square blocks of stone; also bridges traversing 
mountain torrents, in the éonstruction of which may be ob- 
served an approach to the principle of the arch and keystone. 
Well may the Review say as it does, — “these are not the 
works of barbarians having no metal implements to work 
with.” It is rendered certain beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that in ages long passed, this continent was in the 
possession of a people among whom the arts and sciences 
were in a high and flourishing state. As we have before 
said, from whence they came or whither they went, must 
forever be an inscrutable mystery. By what wonderful 
event they must have been exterminated or degraded, so 
that no record of them except the imperishable works of 
their hands should remain, is a subject which will doubtless 
always afford matter for intensely interesting conjecture. 
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Who can say but this continent has been the theatre of 


more surprising scenes and more grand events than those 
which are recorded by the historians of the Eastern world? 
The specimens of sculpture and hieroglyphical representa- 
tions upon the temples and monuments, appear as though 
intended to exhibit the deeds and glory of renown. Here 
there may have been another Troy or another Thebes. The 
Achilles, the Hectors, the Alexanders, and the Cesars of 
the East may have been surpassed by the kings and war. 
riots who have spread their conquests over this land. But 
where are they now? Echo answers, Whiere ? 


SCIENTIFIC SELECTIONS, 





Propuction or Intense Cotp.— A late English journal 
gives an account of a newly invented apparatus for the li- 
quefication of gases by compression, some facts in relation 
to which may be interesting to our readers. It has been 
for many years known, that some of the substances ordina- 
rily existing in the gaseous form, were capable of becoming 
liquids under strong pressure, but the experiments were’on 
an extremely small scale. The apparatus above referred to 
affords the means of effecting it on a large scale, and prom. 
ises highly interesting and important results. The gas used 
for experiment was the carbonic acid, the materials for gen- 
erating it (bicarbonate of soda and sulphuric acid,) are in- 
troduced into one part of the apparatus; and the gas, as it is 
evolved, prevented from escaping by being received into a 
chamber of immense strength. In this way a gallon or 
more of the gas in a liquid may be accumulated, and the 
phenomena which are presented by this substance are most 
remarkable. As it can only remain liquid at ordinary tem- 
peratures by being kept under the enormous pressure of 
about forty atmospheres, of course the tendency to expand 
and assume the gaseous form is great in proportion. But it 
is a well known law that a large amount of heat is necessary 
to be combined with a liquid, in order that it may become 
gaseous or eriform; and this heat is drawn in all cases, 
from surrounding bodies, as the hand loses its heat when 
wet with either alcohol or water, and exposed to a current of. 
air. In this way there is produced in the present experi- 
ment, a degree of cold far greater than was ever before pro- 
duced, or known to be possible. By allowing the carbonic 
acid to escape in a small jet, its effects can only be compared 
antagonistically to those of the oxhydrogen blowpipe. It 
congeals mercury as readily as the latter fuses platinum. 
Nay, this is but the beginning of its power. One result of 
continuing the jet, is the congelation of the carbonic acid 
itself into the form of snow, and this snow is estithated to be 
at the temperature of 148 degrees below zero or Fahrenheit! 
By means of this snow mixed with ether, an alcohol ther- 
mometer has been sunk as low as 135 degrees, at once prov- 
ing a most important fact in regard to the disputed congela- 
bility of alcohol. As mercury congeals at 89 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, it is of course frozen by this simple apparatus 
as readily as wax, and the number of substances capable of 
retaining the liquid form under its action must be very lim- 
ited. A wide field for experiment and discovery is thus at 
once opened ; and by employing other gases and increasing 
the strength of the apparatus, its power of producing cold 
would seem to be without limit. Even in its present form 
it is simple, and being neither in itself costly, mor the ingre- 
dients necessary for producing the results, it promises to 
come immediately into notice, not only as a curiosity, but 
for its utility. By keeping a small reservoir of liquid gas 
at hand, which will be a matter of no difficulty, the chemist 
may have at all times the means of producing cold of the 
most intense degree. Nor can limits at present be set to 
the uses of this discovery in the arts ; or even for domestic 
purposes, asa substitute for ice. Altogether a more im- 
portant discovery seldom comes under our noticc; and 
viewed with reference to its simplicity, the only wonder is, 
that it did not come to light sooner. 

Avrora Boreatis.—Professor Joslin, of New York, has a 
paper in the Jast namber of Silliman’s Journal, in which he 
brings forward some new views as to the connexion between 
the northern lights and clouds, rain and snow. He main- 
tains that this meteor, which hag so much puzzled natural 
philosophers, is an electrical enon merely. He holds 
that this luminous appearance takes place in air both in. 
tensely cold, and saturated with vapor, and requires a degree 
of cold adequate to the crystallization of the moisture in the 
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atmosphere. He suggests that the formation of crystals of 

snow in the atmosphere may evolve the auroral light. In 

support of this he mentions some analogies, among which is 
the electrical luminous appearance seen during the crystalli- 
zation of water. 

Professor Joslin’s observations have led him to the conclu- 
sion, that in weather sufficiently cold, snow almost always 
follows the appearance of the northern lights, after sufficient 
interval has elapsed to allow the minute particles of crystal- 
lized snow in the upper regions of the atmosphere to agglome 
in flakes and descend to the earth’s surface. In milder 
weather rain almost universally succeeds it. He has also 
observed that during the appearance of the meteor, a north- 
erly breeze prevails at the surface of the earth, and a north- 
easterly one, the precursor of storms, in the higher region. 
The storm usually follows on the next day but one after the 
appearance of the aurora borealis. It sometimes, however, 
happens, that the storm does not follow the appearance of 
the northern lights. In relation to this, Professor Joslin 

‘ gives the following rule, which he observes has few excep- 
tions : 

“Tf the evening of the day after an aurora borealis is to- 
tally clear, no storm follows on the second day.” — WN. Y. 
Evening Post. 

An Ipeat Orrery.—Conceive the sun represented by a 
globe two feet in diameter; at eighty-two feet distance, put 
down a grain of mustard seed, and you have the size and 
place of the planet Mercury, that bright silvery point which 
is generally enveloped in the solar rays; at the distance of 
one hundred and forty two feet lay down a pea, it will be the 
similitude of Venus, our dazzling evening and morning star. 
Two hundred and fifteen feet from the central globe, place 
another pea, only imperceptibly larger—that is man’s 
world —(once the centre of the universe!) the theatre of our 
terrestrial destinies, the birth place of most of our thoughts! 
Mars is still smaller, a good pin’s head being his proper rep- 
resentative, at the distance of three hundred and twenty 
seven feet: the four small planets, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and 
Pallas, seem as the least possible grains of sand, about five 
hundred feet from the sun ; Jupiter as a middle sized orange, 
distant about a quarter of a mile; Saturn with his ring, a 
lesser orange at the remoteness of two-fifths of a mile; and 
the far Uranus dwindles into a cherry, moving in a circle 
three quarters of a mile in radius. 

Such is the system of which our puny earth was once ac- 
counted the chief constituent—a system whose real or abso- 
lute dimensions are stupendous, as may be gathered from 
the size of the sun himself—the glorious globe around 
which these orbs obediéntly circle ; which has a diameter 
near four times larger than the immense interval which sep- 
arates the moon from the earth. Compare this mighty di- 
ameter, or the space of nine hundred thousand miles, with 

. the assumed diameter of two feet, and the proportion will 
tell by how many times the supposititious orbit of Uranus 
should be enlarged! The dimensions of the system surpass 
all effort to embody them; and yet a wider knowledge of 
the universe shows that they belong only to our first or 
smallest order of infinities. 

Vaccine Matrer.— We have recently learned some ‘in- 
teresting facts relating to vaccination. Mr. Estlin, a distin- 
guished surgeon of Bristol, England, has succeeded in ob- 
taining a new supply of vaccine matter, directly from the 
cow. In the early part of August last, he learned that the 
disease existed in some cows on a farm in Gloucestershire, 
and repairing immediately to the place, found it in a proper 
state for furnishing matter for inoculation in a young woman 
who had taken it in miJking. With this matter he inoculat- 
edachild on the 11th of August, and obtained a perfect 
case of kind pock disease. The succession has been care- 
fully preserved, and the matter has been freely distributed 
by Mr. Estlin to different parts of the world. Some was 
sent to Dr. Jackson, of this city, taken from the tenth succes- 
sion of cases. Dr. Jackson and Dr. Putnam have succeeded 
in introducing the disease here with this matter, and have 
freely communicated the matter to their professional breth- 
Ten, who are now using it pretty extensively ; so that matter 
of the eleventh and twelfth generation from the cow, can 
readily be obtained. 

‘It is an interesting question how far the disease thus in- 
troduced resembles the kine pock that we have long had 
among us ; and the answer is most satisfactory, for so far as 
can be observed, it is perfectly the same. There has not o. 


course been time to test the question by practical observa- 
tion, as to its greater or less power in preventing small pox, 
but in its course, and appéarance, there is no appreciable 
difference. This new introduction of kine pock matter, 
though a circumstance of great interest to the medical pro- 
fession and to the community, does not weaken, but greatly 
strengthens the confidence which may be placed in genuine 
vaccination, as it has been practiced among us, for forty 
years past. 

We learn that the Massachusetts Medical Society voted 
the last year to supply all its Fellows, at the annual meeting 
in May, with fresh kine pock matter; and the Fellows of the 
Society agreed to vaccinate gratuitously one day in each 
week in the month of June, annually, all who shall apply to 
them for that purpose. If our whole population are not 
vaccinated hereafter, it will not be the fault of the medical 
profession. — Daily Advertiser. 


METRICAL DIVERSIONS,—NO, VIII. 


BY WILSON FLAGG, 





Original. 


LINES WRITTEN UPON HEARING AN OLD FAVORITE AIR. 


O sreatue again that welcome song -- 
Repeat the strain once more! 

Its thrilling notes revive the joys 
Of seasons [ deplore. 

There’s sweetness in its cheerful tones, 
I never felt in sound, 

That wakes the joys I thought were lost — 
In sad oblivion drowned. 


It tells a tale of happier days, 
' Of friendship’s gifts and smiles ; 

The scenes and sports of early years, 
And all that youth beguiles. 

The golden hopes and visions sweet 
Of young romantic love ; 

The dance and music in the halls, 
And rambles in the grove. 


It seems to speak of better things 
Than bless my preseut lot ; 

Of happy seasons yet to come, 
And pastimes now forgot. 

Tis like the fairy notes we hear, 
Sometimes in slumbering dreams, 
That bring our joyful memories back, 

And sweet forgotten themes. 


It comes, as in a morn of May, 
From fields and vocal woods, 

The warbling strains that wake our sleep, 
And hum of distant floods, 

It comes as to the wanderer’s ear, 
Resounding through the deljg, 

The chime like welcome from afar, 
Of native village bells ! 


O! what is music, but a spell, 
To wake some latent bliss, 

The heart with dawning hopes to cheer, 
Or gloomy cares dismiss ! 

A charm to kindle sorrow’s smiles, 
To soften hearts of stone, 

And chase away discordant themes, 
That greet us when alone : 


A charm to sooth our mortal toil 
With waking beams of mirth, 
And yield the spirit while it stays, 
Content and peace on earth ; 
Or like the mingled rainbow tints, 
That gild the brows of even, 

To lift the mind above the earth, 
And raise the soul to heaven ! 


A SONG. 


O rutnx not that those cruel sneers, 
Which you so often cast at me, 

Excite no grief and draw no tears, 
Though no external marks you see. 


What tender spirit can endure 
Contempt, even from acknowledged foes ? 
But when from them we love, how sure 
The heart with bitter grief o’erflows. 


I love thee — and those taunting words 
Are spoke, though idly, not in vain — 
No solace that the world affords, 
Can ever close their wounds agdin. 


In strife [ never will engage, 

Though cruel scoffs assail my ears ; 
Affection smothers all my rage — 

My feelings flow in secret tears. 


AN INTERESTING LADY, 

We find the following letter, from a gentleman in Philadel- 
phia to the editor of the National Intelligencer, attracts much 
attention. The arrival of the lady it describes, has been be- 
fore announced in the papers of New York and Philadelphia. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that the whole affair 
bears a very apochryphal aspect. We shall see. 


Purtapetrnia, Dec. 28, 1838. 

Tue curiosity of this city had been much excited some 
days ago by accounts of a remarkable young person who 
was attracting great attention in New York, and it has now 
been gratified in the highest degree by her appearance here. 
Before I attempt any description of her person, I will give 
you an imperfect sketch of what I have gathered of her his- 
tory, and a very touching one it is, replete with unusual in- 
terests, especially to Americans. Her name is America 
Vesrvccr, a daughter of the illustrious house of Vespucci, 
of Florence, in Tuscany. Nor has this name been indiffer- 
ently given to her. She is a lineal descendant of the great 
navigator, Amerigo Vespucci, after whom this country has 
received its name of America. Since the time when the 
name of this renowned discoverer was raised to so much 
distinction, the children of this house have borne it uninter- 
ruptedly, so that they may all be said to be identified with 
this continent, and to be Americans in a very lofty sense of 
the word. The lady of whom I speak, and who is the first 
of the family who has honored this country With a visit, is 
worthy of every eulogium, both on account of the dignity of 
her high character, her intellectual endowments, and a de- 
gree of personal beauty and grace that has given her celeb- 
rity such as few of the noblest Tuscan dames attain. 

And now as to the immediate motive which brought her, 
young, beautiful and alone, to this country. She makes no 
secret of this, and the account shé gives is corroborated 
from the highest sources. An enthusiast, and connecting 
from the earliest moment the love of liberty with her own 
cherished name, she had the misfortune to give offence to 
the sovereign authority of her native country. — Neither her 
sex nor her youth, could prevail to except her from the aus- 
tere judgments which, at that time, fell upon political offend- 
ers, and she was banished. Turned upon the wide world, 
alone and with the most limited means, barely sufficient for 
her honest wants, this rigor, instead of prostrating her, 
roused energies ~within her she had been unconscious of. 
She went into the world, then strange to her, undaunted, 
and her history and her unpretending merit opened all 
hearts to her. This occurred about four years ago, Since 
that period the Court of Tuscany, which has never been a 
very unrelenting one, has given her permission to return 
home again. 

No one who sees her would doubt an instant of her un- 
questionable respectability ; but this is put beyond all cavil 
by the testimony which some of the most noble and honora- 
ble persons in Europe have given of her character and con- 
duct, and of the regard she has inspired them with. I have 
been told that the Queen of France, one of the most respect- 
able and discriminating personages of our times, has written 
letters in her favor: and, indeed, it is said that she is ad- 
dressed to the immediate protection of his excellency M. 
Pontois, the present French Minister in this country. But 
the very affectionate and cordial manner in which the ladies 
who take the lead in society in this city have received her, 
the unwearied pains taken by them to assure her of a wel- 
come, to minister to her comforts and enjoyments, is a suffi- 
cient proof both of their confidence and discernment. 

I ought to stop here, and not attempt a description of her 


person, in which I shall certainly fail. At any rate, I shall 


venture a few words: 

I met her first at a select dinner party, at New York, and 
I confess I was fascinated both with her appearance and de- 
portment. She is about five feet six inches high, and inclin- 
ing to be stout, but carrying herself with so much ease and 
grace that every portion of her person seems to be in per- 
fect harmony with the rest. She is about twenty-six years 
old, and when her fine intellectual features are lighted up, 
and those dark expressive eyes (the windows of her soul) 
are beaming abroad from beneath her ebon hair, crowned by 
a gold Tuscan Beroto, and her rich embrowned skin placed 
in contrast with her black velvet robe, most exquisitely ad- 
justed to her person, she stands not in need of a very rare 
dignity of manner, blended with much affability and cheer- 
fulness, to make her one of the most attractive persons I 
ever saw. Her conversation reveals a cultivated mind, fa- 
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miliar with the history of her country, and her portfolio of||ing !— what intense solitude ! —what feverish aspiration ! — 


Etruscan and Grecian Vases, drawn by herself, surpassed 
every effort of the kind I had seen.— But the historic inter- 
est with which this lady is invested throws an indescribable 
charm around her. You feel all the time as if you were in 
company with a living personification of America. Indeed, 
who could have expected to see exactly such a person, and 
under such cigeumstances, in a country which derives its 
name from her ancestor ? 


THE TROTH-PLIGHT. 


Original. 








Exien, list thy lover’s vow : — 
Lo! I swear, on bended knee, 
Time, which changes locks to snow, 
Shall not change my love to thee. 
Age may alter, distance sever, 
Yet I’m thine, and thine forever. 


Ellen, turn thine eye of blue — 
Wipe the tear that gathers there — 
Thou hast heard my promise true ; 
Thou hast heard it — wilt thou swear, 
Though age alter, distance sever, 
Thou art mine, and mine forever? 


And the maiden sware the oath, 
Hand on heart, and hand toward heaven ; 
Plighted there, her heart’s free troth 
« Firmly as his troth was given : 
** Age may alter, distance sever — 
I am thine, and thine forever.” 


Ellen, hear me — hear once more : 
Distance may not break the tie, 
Nor age blight our love’s sweet flower —- 
Yet, dear Ellen, we may die ; 
Wilt thou swear, though death should sever, 
Even then thou’rt mine forever ? 


With a calm, untroubled eye, 
And a look of fervent love, 
Firmly doth the maid reply — 
And the oath was heard above — 
Distance — Time — e’en Death may sever, 
Yet I’m thine and thine forever. G. 8. 


Cambridgeport, January, 1839. 


HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


Tuere is a beautiful passage from the German of Jean 
Paul Richter, upon which we have often dwelt with melan- 
choly satisfaction — ‘Oh God! Thou canst and wilt give us 
hereafter a Reatity, which shall embody, and exceed, and 
satisfy, all that is here ideal!” 

This life is a fevered, unsatisfying state of existence, and 
man is 4 restless creature. Be his rank or station, or cir. 
cumstances what they may, it matters not; there remains 
ever an object unattained, on which his rests, and for which 
his heart yearns with insatiable craving. So long as that 
object is unpossessed, he is an unhappy being ;*yet, when 
gained, how often is it flung aside as the useless toy of a 
child? Splendor and affluence may sprinkle his pathway 
with rose leaves—gratified ambition may fling its golden 
halo around his brow—pléasure may envelop him in her 
elysium of seductions—every department of nature and of 
art may be ransacked for the elements of happiness, and 
then from all of them he may turn away, fainting, weary, 
sick at soul, with unsatisfied aspiration ! 

Who has not in the beautiful day-dreams of excited fan- 
cy—when he has cast loose the reins of imagination, and 
for a brief season has permitted his thoughts and his feel- 
ings unrestrained to revel in the fairy realms of the ideal 
world —who, at such an hour, has not traced out upon his 
mind's tablet the outlines of a scheme of happiness, which 
he may never enjoy; and in conception summoned upa 
paradise of bliss, of which this earth knows not? Who in 
fancy has not spread out to his vision greener fields, than 
ever, even in boyhood’s hour, he has frolicked on—bathed 
his fevered lip in fresher fountains than ever gushed from 
the rock, and traced above him bluer skies and richer sun. 
light, than ever canopied earth ? 

Ah, could we scan the thoughts of the hearts of the va- 
ried multitude, which, in the bustling scenes of ordinary ex- 
istence, throng around us—could we trace out the untold 
emotions, which agitate the unseen secrecies of their bosoms, 
how many a wild and bitter thing should we there find rank- 
ling, which the beamy eye, and the flushing cheek, and the 
sunny lip, had never revealed! What unspeakable long. 
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existed. Among the most interesting of these caverns, is 
that called Slouper Tropfsteinhohie, near the little town of 
Sloup, not far distant from Olmutz. Nor is that called the 
Macocha, which lies between Williamowitz and Nenhof, in 
a romantic forest, less worthy of attention. -This cavern 
possesses the singular property of attracting electric matter ; 
hence the peasants, whenever the atmosphere indicates an 
approaching thunder-storm, retreat with their flocks and 
herds to a considerable distance from such a dangerous 
neighborhood. The depth of this cavern is likewise so great, 
that when a stone is thrown into it, eight seconds elapse 
before it is heard to reach the water at the bottom ; and if a 
pistol is fired into it, the report heard is equal in loudness to 
that of a cannon, at the same time the smoke from the pow. 
der, uniting with the damp vapor of the cavern, remains 
nearly an hour on the top in the shape of a bell. — Spencer's 
Travels in the Western Caucasus. 





















































what melancholy retrospection !—what fearful foreboding !— 
what remorseful meditation! — what wild hopes and wilder 
wishes should we not there behold ! ‘ 

Thus it is: and, as the features of the human face are the 
same in every countenance, so are the. features of the hu- 
man heart in every breast. Thus has it ever been; nor, in 
the nature of moral, mental, or spiritual existence, can it 
ever, in this unsanctified world, be otherwise. The objects 
around us are designed to gratify the mere demands of our 
physical organization. In the wide-reaching circle of crea- 
ted things, there is naught to quench the feverish craving of 
the soul. The phantasms of hope—the unreal mockery of 
anticipated futurity——ah! how they agitate the unsatisfied 
bosom, when contrasted with the emptiness of reality ! — 
There is within us a flame, which the many waters of this 
life cannot assuage! There is an aspiration of the spirit, 
for which the things of earth are too mean ? —a longing for 
immortality which this life can never gratify, and the desire 
of an existence beyond the bourne of the present, which, if 
we would, we can not away with. 

And must it be ever thus? Are the agitated billows of 
disquieted feeling never to be calmed? Are the wild aspi- 
rations of the heart never to be hushed? Are the feverish 
desires never to be satisfied? In the touching and beautiful 
language of the German poet, we reply — “ There is a REAL- 
ity, which shall embody, and exceed, and satisfy all that 
is here 1pEaL.” 


Desert or Catirornia.— This immense plain, the exis- 
tence of which was, until very recently, wholly unknown, is 
situated in the central part of Upper or New California, in 
Mexico. It issimited on the north by a mass of rocks, 
which separate it from the head waters of the Lewis river, 
on the west by an irregular chain of mountains, extending 
in parallel ridges along the shores of the Pacific Ocean, on 
the east by the western branches of the Colorada, and on 
the south by the valley of the Colorado. Its area is equal 
to that of Virginia, and consists of an elevated plateau or — 
table land, flanked on all sides by descents more or less in. 
clined, according to their geological structure. In all its es- 
sential features, this remarkable waste resembles the great 
Sahara of Africa. It presents little else than an arid sur- 
face, broken at intervals by a few detached mountains of 
limited extent ; but rising in some instances above the re- 
gion of perpetual snow. From these mountains small 
streams flow during the rainy seasons. On reaching the 
plains, these torrents instantly disappear in the sand, leav- 
ing no other trace of their existence than the fragments of 
rocks and other debris, which are borne down by the current 
and deposited at the bases of the hills. No region can pre- 
sent amore dreary and desolate appearance. A solitary 
antelope or black tailed deer, wild in the extreme, and a 
few straggling Indians, among the most wretched objects in 
creation, may sometimes be seen traversing the plains. 
The country beyond the mountains which bound the desert 
on the west, is habited by numerous tribes of the short hair- 
edIndians. They occupy the valleys of the Buenosventura, 
and hunt the elk, antelope, black-tailed deer, grisly bear, dc. 
Immediately adjoining the desert on the north east is situa- 
ted one of the most extensive lakes in this part of the conti- 
nent. In common with all other isolated lakes of great ex- 
tent, its waters are strongly impregnated with rock salt, 
which abounds in the mountains on the east.— Tanner's - 
Geographical Notes. 


Tue Patace or Herop.—The palace of Herod stands on 
a table of land, on the summit of the hill, overlooking every 
part of the surrounding country ; and such was the exceed- 
ing softness and beauty of the scene, even under the wild- 
ness and waste of Arab cultivation, that the city seemed 
smiling in the midst of her desolation. All around was a 
beautiful valley, watered by running streams, and covered 
with a rich carpet of grass, sprinkled like an open book be- 
fore me a boundary of fruitful mountains, the vine and the 
olive rising in terraces to their very summits; there, day 
after day, the haughty Herod had sat in his royal palace; 
and looking out upon all these beauties, his heart had be- 
come hardened with prosperity ; here, among those still tow- 
ering columns, the proud monarch had made a supper for 
“his lords and high captains, and chief estates of Gallilee,” 
here the daughter of Herudius, Herod’s brother’s wife, 
“ danced before him, and the proud king promised, with an 
oath, to give her whatsoever she asked, even to the half of 
his kingdom.”’ And while the feast and dance went on, the 
“head of John the Baptist was brought in a charger and 
given to the damsel.”” And Herod has gone, and Herodius, 
Herod’s brother's wife has gone, and “the lords and the 
high captains, and the chief estates of Gallilee” are gone ; 
but the ruins of the palaces in which they feasted are still 
here ; the mountains and valleys which beheld their revels 
are here; and, oh! what a comment upon the vanity of 
worldly greatness. A Fellah was turning his plough around 
one of the columns! I was sitting on a broken capital under 
a fig-tree by its side, and 1 asked him what were the ruins 
that we saw; and while his oxen were quietly cropping the 
grass that grew among the fragments of the marble floor, he 
told me that they were the ruins of a palace of a king, he 
believed, of the Christians; and while pilgrims from every 
quarter of the world turn aside from their path to do homage 
in the prison of his bereaved victim; the Arab, who was 
driving his plough among the columns of his palace, knew 
not the name of the haughty Herod. Even at this distance 
of time, I look back with a feeling of uncommon interest 
upon my ramble among those ruins, talking with the Arab 
ploughman of the king who built it, leaning against a col- 
umn which, perhaps, had often supported the haughty Herod, 
and looking out from this scene of desolation and ruin upon 
the most beautiful country in the Holy Land.— Incidents of 
Travels, §c., by Geo. Stephens. 


Sue 1s Tuine.—It will be remembered that an extraordi- 
nary excitement was created some months since, in the most 
fashionable circles, by the secret marriage of a lady, equally 
celebrated for her wealth, beauty and accomplishments, to 
the younger branch ofa family more illustrious for its talent 
than remarkable for any other possession. Upon the dis- 
covery of the marriage by the father of the lady, a variety 
of circumstances prompted the demand of that kind of satis- 
faction which an exchange of pistol balls is supposed to 
communicate; a “ message ” was delivered from a friend of 
the obdurate and indignant parent to a distinguished noble- 
man, the husband of one of the ladies, whose honor was 
supposed to be implicated by the transaction. A “meeting” 
took place, happily without serious consequences. A con- 
siderable time elapsed before a reconciliation took place ; — 
and that event was, we believe, the result of accident. 

“‘ She is thine” has ever since been the reigning favorite 
in the most distingué circles, and is invariably introduced on 
“bridal occasions ; ” add but to this, that it is a reigning fa- 
vorite with the Queen of British Song (Mrs. Wood) and 
another cause of its universal popularity will be discovered. 

The father of the bride, happening to hear the exquisite 
music of “ She is thine,” took up the ballad, and casting his 
eyes over the poetry, became so much affected, that his car- 
riage was ordered, and he returned home ; that night a letter 
of forgiveness was forwarded to his daughter.— London paper. 


The ballad above mentioned, will be found on our last page. 


Exrraorpinary Caverns In Moravia.—The number of 
singular and curious caverns in the mountain districts of 
Moravia, have long since attracted the attention of the men 
of science in Germany; many of them contain the bones of 
animals, particularly those of elephants and bears, complete- 
ly imbedded in stalactites. When we contemplate these 
immense masses of spar, and remember they have been 
formed by single drops of water, the mind is lost when en- 
deavoring to conjecture at what remote period these animals 
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WW EE KLY MA (e A ZINE. Toor Drawine.—Do not start, gentle reader ;— we are 


no dentist, and the news we bring you is of a consolatory 


‘ character, if gyou have any of the premonitory symptoms of 
BO ST ON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1 ries ¢ the application of cold steel. _It isfikely té appear that tHe 


SSE soni r. : 

Pe hy heauiety iailtas i te account we published some time since of a new made of 
hack numbers can be obtained. We answer, Yes. We 
can for the present supply complete sets of the work from 
the commencement. These numbers are valuable, their 
whole price being less than the music contained in them 
would cost at the stores. If subscriptions continue to come 
in as heretofore, our sets will soon be exhausted. 


Tue Inpian Terrrrory.— Most of the Indians are now 
removed, or under treaty obligation to remove in a short 
ttme, to the regions west of the Missis$ippi and west of the 
States of Arkansas and Missouri. The transactions connect- 
ed with their emigration are now matter of history. The 
inlsabitants ofthese iwo States don ot seem to be well pleased 
with the proximity of their tawny neighbors, and nothing is 
more likely than that a quarrel will be speedily got up, to 
serve as a pretext for driving them farther back. The In- 
dians themselves, smarting under a sense of the injustice of 
their forcible rerhoval, will be very likely to resent any 
provocations which may be offered, and if they do not have 
plenty of occasions to do so, a new era will have arrived in 
‘ase history. The influence of the Cherokees, who must 
become the leading tribe, will undoubtedly be peaceful. 
ITheir comparative wealth and greater advance in civili- 
Lesthimn and the agricultural and mechanic arts, will natu- 
rally render them averse to the dangers and vicissitudes 
attendant on war.. But there will be many fiery spirits who 
like Osceola, may rise up from the lower ranks of the nation, 
and by their activity and daring energy, bear down the pru- 
dent counsels of the regular chiefs, and precipitate the whole 
frontier into a war as sanguinary and as protracted as that 
of Florida. : 

The following from the St. Charles (Mo.) Clarion, published 
a few weeks since, exhibits a disregard of the rights of the 
Indians, and developes a system of plunder which may well 
excite their indignation, and call for an increase of our mili- 
tary preparations to defend the frontier from its effects. 

“ Several gentlemen present at the payment of the Indian 
annuities at Prairie du Chien, represent the affair to be man- 
aged in such a manner as almost entirely to deprive the 
Indians of any benefit from the payment. Goods of a qual- 
ity unsuited to the habits of the Indians, such as superfine 
cloth dress coats, saddles of the finest quality, é&c., are paid 
out to them at their highest valu¢, while numerous individ- 
uals are among the Indians purchasing these articles for not 
more than one-fourtlf of their cost. Claims toa vast amount, 
alleged by persons acquainted with the business of the tribe 
to be unjust, were allowed and paid. In one instance, after 
a claim had been sworn to, a citizen declared that the testi- 
fier was absent at the time certain articles were represented 
in the claim to have been delivered; the claimant without 
hesitation erased these articles, amounting to five or six 
thousand dollars! Such a loose way of transacting business 
wil] soon impoverish every nation of Indians treating with 
the United States, and enrich the traders at the expense of 
the Indians, and a forfeiture of whatever good name it may 
possess, so far as its justice towards the Indians is concerned.” 























































extracting teeth with great ease, by first severing a ligament 
which held it in its socket, was no deception; but a veritable 
discovery, which will tend greatly to diminish the pain of 
this uncomfortable operation. In the November number of 
the American Journal of Medical Science, published at Phil- 
adelphia, there is an article from the pen of Dr. Goddard of 
that city, which declares that such a ligament does really 
exist ; and inasmuch as all who have teeth are likely to take 
Native Lirerature.— Our own city of Boston has long}/an interest in the subject. we copy his description of it. “It 
enjoyed the reputation of being the literary emporium of the||consists of short, strong, ligamentous fibres existing on one 
United States. We think its reputation is deserved. The||side of the human tooth only, and unites the neck of the 
North American Review originated in this city, and still|/tooth to the edge of the alveolar’ process. The fibres arise 
continues to be published here, and to be edited by a literary || from the edge of the alveolar between the teeth, and pro- 
gentleman of the vicinity. The merits of this periodical, ||ceeding fofwards in the case of the molars, and inward in 
would alone be sufficient to raise the reputation of the city ||the casé of the incisors, is inserted inte the neck of the tooth, 
for literature to a very high standard. The North American, |/not quite the sixteenth of an inch from the edge of the en- 
in many respects, cannot be said to yield the palm, to any|/amel. Its size (and of course its strength) varies with the 
Quartetly now in existence. But we have another periodi-||class of teeth to which it belongs. In the incisores, it is a 
_ cal lately established by a reverend gentleman, of a rather||narrow tape-like band—in the cuspidati and bicuspidati, it 
eccentric mind, “but of the highest order of talents, which||is wider, and in the molars, it is as wide as the neck of the 
deserves credit for its originality and its boldness. We shall/|tooth and very strong. A few of its fibres are blended with 
express no opinion in regard to the political tenets main-|/the gum in its neighborhood, and thus we may account for 
tained by the editor of this periodical, (Boston Quarterly,)||its occasional laceration when a tooth is extracted. Its ad- 
* but we think that whenever talent is conjoined with moral|/hesion to the tooth is stronger than to tlfe jaw, and, if not 
honesty of purpose, the result must necessarily be favorable/|cut, it is commonly dragged out with the tooth. Its liga- 
to the improvement of society, whateyer may be the peculiar|/mentous character is very distinct, the fibres being white 
system of religion or politics that is thus maintained. * We|/and shining, like tendon. I applied to Dr. Caldwell to re- 
* wish the editor of the Boston Quarterly success in the estab-|| move a large molar, which had given me great trouble for 
lishment of his periodical upon a firm foundation of patron-|itwo or three years, and although my teeth had always 
age. We consider him and all honest men to be engaged in|| yielded with difficulty, he removed the one in question with 
the cause of truth, in the abstract, whether their particular great ease and very little pain. I have seen several teeth 
opinions be correct or incorrect; and to all such we wish||which were extracted by him, and am convitlced that he 
success. possesses a tact in severing the ligament and removing the 
In regard to our own undertaking — we have laid out our/|tooth which will give him pre-eminent success.” 

plans, not for the furtherance of any system of tenets reli- 
gious or political, but for the more humble, and more pleas- 
ing task of furnishing literary amusement to the reading 
portion of this community ; combining it, as far as we con- 
sider it practicable, with useful knowledge. “We shall not 
aim at the display of great erudition in our columns, which 
are not to be adapted exclusively to the taste of scholars ; 
but we shallsendeavor to give our work a high? character, in 
regard to literary taste, comBining in it, as far as possible, 
all those qualities which will render it ‘acceptable both to 
the learned and the unlearned, among the intelligent portion 

of our people. 


Irish Metopres.—P. F. White. —We are happy to learn 
that this distinguished Melodist will give a Concert at the 
Temple on Saturday evening next—to consist of Irish mel- 
odies from the most popular of Moore’s songs, with speci- 
mens of his own lyric and musical compositions, preceded 
by a short lecture on music. Mr. White is a man of genius, 
whose productions have already won for him “ golden opin- 
ions’? wherever they have been introduced. We quote 
what follows trom the Morning Post.— “Mr. P. F. White, 
an Irish gentleman, and a poet of rare genius, is now on a 
visit to this eity. He arrived in the United States some 
months since, and brought with him recommendations from 
Thomas Moore addressed to Washington Irving, and was 
warmly received.by the New York literati, who are ever 
foremost in appreciating merit. Mr. White is the author of 
‘A Series of Miscellaneous Melédies, with Symphonies and 
Accompaniments,’ which manifest poetical abilities of the 
first order. They are written after the manner of Moore’s 

elodies, and possess, like those delightful effusions, beauty 
of sentiment and sweetness of versification. We are happy 
to have it in our power to state that Mr. White intends to 
give a Concert in our city, the performanees at which will 
consist of selections from his own and Mr. Moore's works, 
to be sung as the latter gentleman sings his melodies. This 
will be something entirely new, and must create an unusual 
sensation in our musical world.” 


Tue Mereoric Saower.— There will be great rejoicing 
among the astronomers. The meteoric.phencmena which 
have attracted so much attention for two or three years past 
did actually occur the present year, true to a day—on the 
thirteenth November, though not visible in this country. It 
was observed at Richmond, in England, between 3 and 4 
o’clock, exhibiting the same appearances as were described 
on its first observation here. A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Nautical Magazine, says : — “ At 3h 31m, nothing could 
exceed the beauty and grandeur of the north and eastern 
part of the sky. From E. N. E. to North, meteors fell like 
a shower of bomb shells in such rapid succession, as to defy 
every attempt to watch their particular direction and course 
among the stars, or to count their number. The whole 
heavens were illuminated by the light such a prodigious 
number of meteors diffused in their descent towards the 
earth, and a more magnificent sight could not possibly be 
conceived. At 3h 55m, the “shower” ceased, and after four 
o'clock all traces of meteors were gone; the start shone, 
however, without either dinfinution in number or brightness, 
and the atmosphere became remarkably clear.” 


Enetiso Ruyrums. —In the book-store of Charles C. Little 
& Co., a day or two since, our attention was attracted, by a 
couple of London volumes on “English Rhythms” by Ed- 
ward Guest, Esq. We hastily perused several chapters, and 
were struck with what seemed to our own mind, the original 
and philosophical views of the author on the theory of Eng- 
* lish versification. He remarked that rhyme has always 
been used in those languages, in which accent determines 
the long syllable of a metrical foot ; and he considers it ne- 
cessary in English verse for the pirpose of distinctness in the 
close of the measures. He designates various descriptions 
of rhymes, some of which, anciently, occurred in*the middle, 
and some at the beginning 8 vewses. The writers of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time he accuses of more artifices in their compo- 
Sitions, than the school of Dryden and Pope, though the lat- 
ter are commonly regarded as peculiarly artificial in their 
style. In opposition to this generally received opinion,|| Deatu or Miss Lanpon.—A passenger in a brig recently 
he brings forward many extracts from the poets of Queen|jarrived from the coast of Africa, informs the editor of the 
Elizabeth’s reign, which prove that they abound, not only|| Atlas that this eminent poetess, who married Mr. Mc Lean, 
in all kinds of fanciful conceits, but, likewise in peculiar||the newly appointed Governor of Sierra Leone, died soon 
pauses and rhymes and alliterations, which were, banished||after her arrival in Africa, from the effects of the climate. 
from English poetry, chiefly by the school of Dryden and|/Her writings under the signature of L. E. L. have made 
Pope. The author, likewise censures the modern English her universally known, and her death will be greatly la- 
school of poets, for having revived very many of the barbar-/| mented. 
ous conceits of the writers of a former period, as well as the 
ancient slovenliness of versification. He is still an admirerf/ Norra West Passace.— Two of the gentlemen of the 
of our old English poets, who formed" such a distinguished|| Hudson’s Bay Company, have finished the exploration of 
constellation during Elizabeth’s reign, while accusing them||the northern coast of America from Mackenzie’s River to 
of important faults. This author deserves republication in||Behring’s Straits, thus proving the reality of a water com- 
Americas being well calculated to reform many of the absurd|/munication from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This passage 
notions in relation to English poetry, which we have derived|lis, however, so much obstructed by ice as to be of little if 
from the writings of our modern critics. - any use. 





It is reported that N. P. Willis intends starting a new pe- 
riodical in New York. He would doubtless furnish a very 
interesting paper, but we are of the opinion of Col. Stone of 
the Commercial, who advises him to do no such thing, but 
stick to his communications, at 15 or 20 dollars a colamn, if 


he regards the rotundity of his purse. 











Tue Boston Acapemy’s Concert, on Wednesday evening, 
was the best, thus far, for the season. The pieces required 
perhaps no more skill, but indicated greater eare, in the re- 
bearsal, than those of the preceding concert. The audience 
was greatly increased, the three rows being fall. 
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sSitik IS THINE.” 
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A BALLAD, AS SUNG BY MRS. WOOD.--COMPOSED BY T. LABARRE. 
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| SECOND VERSE. 
In so fair a temple never 
| Aught of ill can hope to come; 
Good will strive, and striving ever, 
Make so pure a shrine its home. 
Each, the other’s love possessing, 
Say that care should cloud thy brow, 
She will be to thee a blessing, 
And a shield to her be thou. 








Be Rures « OF THE 2 Gossirema Cus. —Any member of the so- 
ciety who shall be convicted of knowing more of his own 
business than another’s, shall be expelled from the society 
without a hearing. 

No member shall sit down to his own table, until he has 
ascertained to a certainty, what his neighbors within three 
doors of either side of his house, have to eat —whether they 
have paid for the same, and if not, if they expect to. 


din om 





Every member who shall see two or thyee persons enga- 
i ged in conversation, shall place himself between them until 
he has heard all they have to say, and repdrt the same ac- 
cordingly. 

Every member who shall see a gentleman visiting a lady 
more than twice, shall circulate the news that they are going 
to be married ; and said members are forthwith required to 
report all manner of things about the gentleman, to the lady, 
and ditto about the lady, to the gentleman. This will break 
up matches, and afford much good gossip. 
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Ir a man were to set out, says Lord Halifax, with calling 





every thing by its right name, he would be knocked down 
before he got to the corner of the street. 


Ps Tue Pacific whalemen are absent on their voyages from 
three to four and a half years, and in Nantucket their wives 
Pl are termed “Cape Horn widows.” 





In the transformation of the fairies and elves of our hea- 
then forefathers into devils, by the monkish legends, the 
names were sometimes retained, and very curiously applied. 





Parewe Neepite Macutne.—A machine has been invented 
and put in operation in Springfield, which draws out the 
wire, straightens it, cuts it into the exact length, points it, 


Our popular name for the evil one, old Nick, is a word of|| grooves it, drills and countersinks the eye, files off the rough 


this class. The nickers held a conspicuous place in German 
romance and story. They were water fairies, and dwelt in 
the lakes and rivers, as well as in the sea. At present, the 
name is only the well known appellation, old Nick. 





Napro.eon one day said to Madame Campan, “ The ancient 
systems of education are good for nothing; what is want- 
ing to the proper education of young persons in France?” 
“ Mothers,” replied Madame Campan. This expression 
struck the Emperor! “ Ah!” said he, “that makes the whole 
system of education; we need mothers who know how to 
educate their children!” 





Two more splendid volumes of Dr: Holbrook on the Rep- 
tiles of the United States, have recently issued from the 
press, continuing to elevate and sustain the reputation of 
the author, and the honor of his country. 


Enveavor to be first in thy calling, whatever it be ; neith- 
er let any one go before thee in well doing; nevertheless do 
not envy the merits of another, but improve thine own 
talent. 


edges, and finally drops the perfect needle into a box at the 
rate of 40 per minute. Fifty machines may be attended by 
five persons, who will thus produce one million two hundred 
thousand per day. 





Sm James Anverson, an Irish Baronet, has completed a 
steam locomotive to travel on common roads, which was to 
be placed on one of the London roads in about ten days, and 
which was warranted to travel fifteen miles an hour. It is 
said that he has expended upwards of £30,000 in his exper- 
iments for the completion of this machine. 

Tue New-Yorker ascribes the following exquisite epigram 
to the sweet poetess, Mrs. Osgood : — 


Two things break the monotony 
Of an Atlantic trip ; 

Sometimes, alas! we ship a sea, 
Sometimes we see a ship! 
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